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economic movements considered by the economic and political elite to
be subversive. (See Gellerman, 1938.) While this sort of regulation strikes
many people as useless or itself subversive of democratic liberties, in coun-
tries under dictatorial governments similar practice is taken for granted.
Thus in Nazi Germany teachers must swear an oath that they are
Aryan and also that their wives are not to their best knowledge Jewish.
For instance according to the Prussian law promulgated on August 5,
1933, all cadet teachers must take the following oath:
*'I hereby declare: After careful investigation, I am not aware of any circumstances
which might justify the supposition that I am descended from non-Aryan parents
or grandparents. At least none of my parents or grandparents ever belonged to the
Jewish religion. I am fully aware that I lay myself open to prosecution and possible
dismissal from my position if this declaration is not the absolute truth." (Quoted by
Meyer, 1937. There are also regulations of somewhat like character for the wives
of teachers,)
It is not only the fear of the teacher's participation in movements of
political and economic radicalism outside the classroom which disturbs
the entrenched classes of a community; it is the anxiety lest the teachers
introduce new views on economic and political matters into their in-
struction. This, of course, is most feared when the pupils reach the upper
grades and high school. The parents usually feel safer when the teachers
stick to older and more conservative treatment of literature, art, and social
science. Any frank and objective discussion of fascism, socialism, com-
munism, or even the economics of consumer or producer co-operatives,
may lead to the teacher's being dismissed or not re-employed at the
end of any particular contractual period.
Whatever finds disfavor in the eyes of the dominant group in a com-
munity or society is not likely to find a place in the curriculum of edu-
cation. Moreover, wherever there is a conflict of opinion, there arise
difficulties for the teacher if he essays to treat these questions openly
and scientifically. It is quite proper for students of economics to write
theses exposing the inner workings of the financial system of the Fugger
family during the sixteenth century, but to treat problems of contempo-
rary unequal taxation, or inequalities in the distribution of wealth, or to
examine, even critically, socialistic or fascist ideologies, and practices,
may lead to external pressure. There is no doubt, as Sumner (1906)
wrote many years ago, that, if mathematics, physics, or chemistry came
into conflict with present-day ideologies or mores, society would develop
an orthodoxy about them as truly as it has more recently with respect
to biology or social science.5
5 The words of Sumner are almost prophetic, for today (1940) we have witnessed in
various totalitarian states, but especially in Nazi Germany, the very orthodoxy, not only of